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[N two numbers (Jan.-Apr., July-Oct., 1950) 

of the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society 
a creditable year’s work is presented to 
members of this 62-year-old Society. The 
attractions of the first number range from 
a study of an alleged Gypsy woman in Egypt 
in the 13th century to recent Gypsies in 
Sweden and the present state and character 
of cave-dwellers at Guadix in Murcia. Inter- 
spersed chronologically come fragments of 
Borrow manuscript published for the first 
time and personal memories of 19th-century 
English Romanies. An early dry-point by 
Manet, of which only three copies are 
known, forming the frontispiece to the first 
number, is matched in the second by a 
Teniers fortune-telling composition (now 
lost) containing portraits of himself and his 
wife. There follow well-informed articles on 
Polish Gypsies by a Pole, and on the 
language in Portugal by a Briton and in 
Hungary by Borrow and his modern 
annotators. The studies of individual 
English Romanies are continued. 

Shorter articles, folk-tales, reviews, miscel- 
laneous notes and photographs contribute to 
make the two 80-page, beautifully produced 
numbers excellent value in return for the 
modest annual subscription. 


“BURMAN Studies’ is a publication of 

Furman University, Greenville, South 
Carolina. Two issues yearly are devoted to 
the presentation of scientific and cultural 
Studies contributed by the faculty and 
graduates. The Spring issue is in our hands. 
Together with three scientific studies there 
are two on Wordsworth, one of them on his 
reading in science. The other—on Words- 
worth’s philosophy of education—seems to 
show his prose-mind as strangely illiberal, 
contrasted with the Prelude. 
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E have been waiting for nearly three 
years to find space for continuing our 
history of N. & Q., and now we continue 
from cxcii. 430. It is a matter of history 
that our keynote has been affection, propa- 
gated from the affectionate nature of our 
founder, W. J. Thoms. We have seen (cxci. 
101) that our foundation was postponed for 
about eight years because of his “ more than 
brotherly affection” for John Bruce. “ The 
idea of taking upon myself the responsibility 
of conducting the proposed paper, except in 
conjunction with my accomplished friend, 
never once entered my head.” (5 S. vi. 2.) 
And when, in 1872, at the age of sixty-nine, 
he felt that the time had come to retire from 
“dear old NOTES AND QUERIES,” he could 
not do it without tendering to “that large 
body of friends, known and unknown, by 
whom I have been for three-and-twenty 
years so ably and generously seconded .. . 
my public and grateful acknowledgments for 
their long-continued kindnesses.” 


“Dear old ‘N. & Q.’”: his phrase was 
remembered and repeated by J. C. Francis 
in the Jubilee number (9 S. iv. 373), in which 
same number our then editor, Joseph Knight, 
said (p. 362): “I might almost address my 
associates and supporters as Henry V 
addressed his scanty force at Agincourt: 


We few, we happy few, we band of brothers. 


A band of brothers the writers in Notes and 
Queries have always constituted, and there is, 
I venture to think, no other periodical in the 
world in which exist such bonds of sympathy 
among its contributors and such cordial 
support of those in a position of ‘brief 
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authority ’. 


And see how the word “affection” in- 
evitably repeats itself in the prefaces to the 
series-indexes : 


. . the affections of those by whom 
and for whom NoTES AND QUERIES exists 
. . . the sympathy and attachment which 
the early writers have transmitted as a 
species of heirloom to their successors. 
(1886.) 


. . . the affection NoTEs AND QUERIES 
has always inspired. (1892.) 

Loyalty to NOTES AND QUERIES has 
always involved affection. (1898.) 


NoTES AND Queries had so soon and 
so firmly established itself in the affection 
of readers and workers. (1935.) 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


A NEO 


THE HERALDIC ROUNDEL OR 
ROTUND 
(Continued from page 333) 


ATIN being quoted several times in this 
paper it will be well to give the different 
terms which have been used for roundel in 
Latin blazon. Matthew Paris, as we have 
seen, uses vastellus (anglice wastel or gastel) 
and turtellus. The original version of the 
Tractatus calls a gold roundel talentum (the 
coin), some manuscripts adding as an alter- 
native mua and others arna. Roundels of 
any other hue it calls pila (ball), but it also 
gives as special names for a silver roundel 
artocreas and artocopa, both words for a 
sort of cake’. The later version (Jones, op. 
cit., p. 183) and Upton (p. 240) also call a 
gold roundel talentum, Other roundels they 
call pila if small and tortilla (Tractatus) or 
tortella (Upton) if large. They say nothing 
of muae, arnae, artocriata or artocopae, and 
it is doubtful whether any of these terms 
were ever used in blazon. John Gibbon, 
Bluemantle Pursuivant 1671-1718, in his 
little book Introductio ad Latinam Blaso- 
niam (London, 1682) quotes examples of 
Latin blazon by Camden, Chifflet and 
Vredius. From these the following have 
been culled : — 


Camden: globulus aureus and fons (pp. 
93, 97); 

Chifflet: mummus byzantius argenteus 
(pp. 102, 107); 

Vredius: libum (coccineum or puniceum, 
i.e., gules) and nummus byzantius argen- 
teus (pp. 111, 115, 121). Libum is 
another term for a sort of cake. 

A slightly later writer, P. J. Spener, in his 
Historia Insignium uses a_ variety of 
terms : *— 

Globus or globulus—of colour (p. 632) or 
particoloured (p. 209); in one instance 
only is it of metal, globus seu nummus 
byzantinus ex auro (p. 729). 

Nummus byzantinus—either argenteus or 





aureus, i.., of metal (pp. 130, 281, 412, 


‘Ed. Bysshe p. 32-33; ed. Jones p. 132. 
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568). In one case it is of colour, orbs, 
globus, seu nummus byzantinus rebeus 
(p. 632). Once only is byzantinus omitted, 
nummus argenteus (p. 559). 

Orbs—of colour (pp. 362, 619, 632), or 

particoloured (p. 209). 

Pila—used only of the red balls of Medici 

(p. 252). 

Sphaerula—azure (p. 619). 
Vitellus—of metal, vitellus seu nummus 

byzantinus aureus (pp. 645, 664). 


Some modern writers list roundelly, tor- 
toilly and the like for a field or charge 
powdered with roundels and, as we have 
seen, there is medieval sanction for the use 
of some such terms. Bezanty is frequent 
throughout the medieval rolls and has 
remained in common use ever since. Roele 
has been mentioned as occurring in the 13th 
century. Pomelly has also been mentioned; 
it occurs in the 14th and 15th centuries but 
has now dropped out of use, “ Tortusee 
d’argent” appears in Thomas Jenyns and 
“ torteyled” in Bowyer, but I know of no 
other examples of these words. “ Platé 
silver” is found once in Bowyer and “ gate- 
lee” once in Atkynson for semy of silver 
roundels. Pelletty is rare in early heraldry, 
appearing only in St. George; it is more 
frequent in post-Tudor blazon. The College 
or Arms version of the Bradfer-Lawrence 
tract gives ‘“‘besawnté” “‘turtelé” and 
“ pelleté”, but the Tractatus de Armis says 
nothing of any such terms although it does 
use “besaunt” (sic, for bezanty) once.’ 
Nicholas Upton and The Boke of St. Albans 
are equally silent about these terms but both 
use “ talentee ” for semy of bezants. Of all 
these terms the only one worth retention is 
bezanty. The others are better replaced by 
powdered or semy of roundels. 

A second and different use of bezanty is 
found in Upton and The Boke of St. Albans, 
both of which illustrate a cross made of a 
number of gold roundels strung together 
edge to edge. They blazon this crux talen- 
tata or cross bezanty, because, as The Boke 
puts it, “it is made all of besanttis”. They 
also say that a cross may be made in like 
wise of tortille or “ litil cakys ” but they give 
no special name for that.‘ This sort of cross 
is not mentioned in the Tractatus, nor is it 
one of the fifteen crosses catalogued in the 
Bradfer-Lawrence tract. It is, however, 

* Jones, op. cit. p. 137. In the augmented 


Tractatus this has become “ pulvery ove talente”. 
“Upton p. 213; St. Albans fo. 58v. 
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named and illustrated in the Welch tractate 
(Jones p. 69), and it is one of the 40 or 50 
“newe crosses” drawn but not named in 
the College of Arms manuscript. The 
earliest example of this cross known to me 
is in the Domville Roll, a painted armorial 
of early Tudor date in the library of Sir 
Sydney Cockerell. This shews the arms of 
Lyndesey as Argent, a sable eagle charged 
on the breast with a cross of 17 silver 
roundels graduated in size from the centre 
outwards. 

Among the additions made by Sir Thomas 
Wriothesley, Garter 1505-1534, in Ballard’s 
Book (fo. 48v) is an ordinary of roundels. 
It is headed “The Rotund”, a term which 
I have seen nowhere else for this charge. 
The shields are painted and there is no 
blazon so the collection is of no value 
terminologically but it gives an idea as to 
the relative frequency of the different 
colours at the beginning of the 16th century. 
There are 144 coats and the roundels are 


gold 43 times _ sable 21 times 
gules 32 ,, particoloured 15 __,, 
silver 26 ,, azure 7 


” 


Only two coats display a single roundel. In 
one of these it is black and is supplemented 
by a chief of the same tincture. In the other 
it is green and is charged with a golden 
eagle. That is the only green roundel in 
the collection. In this connexion it may be 
noted that of six roundel coats in the 
Ziircher Wappenrolle, c. 1336,° five bear a 
single roundel and four of those are charged. 

The high proportion of particoloured 
roundels, in the above ordinary over ten per 
cent, is noteworthy. The vogue for these in 
Tudor armory is confirmed by a study of Sir 
Thomas Wriothesley’s Roll of Grants.* 
There, out of a total of 425 items 94 display 
roundels and of these no less than 25, more 
than a quarter, have these charged with 
some object. This partiality for charged 
roundels was no mere Wriothesley quirk for 
in a collection of 142 grants made between 
1547 and 1578’ the proportion of parti- 
coloured to plain roundels is still 20 per 
cent, four out of twenty one. Almost all 
those grants were made by Gilbert Dethick, 


w. 559 coats. Printed in facsimile and edited by 
. Merz and F. Hegi, Ziirich, 1930. The earlier 


edition, 1860, by the Ziirich Anti i i 
is not in facsimile. . cmemeinasiad 


* Archaeologia vol. 69, p. 61 seq. 
Queen’s College, Oxford, MS. H. 39/140. 
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Norroy 1547-50 and Garter 1550-84, In 
modern days the proportion is far smaller. 
In 1931 for example the whole Peerage only 
produced six particoloured roundels and the 
Baronetage a mere score, whilst not a single 
one of the 140 coats illustrated at the end 
of the 1931 Knightage includes such a 
charge. 

The object charging the Tudor roundels 
is usually a beast or bird but that is not 
always the case and in more modern times 
cne recalls the gyronny roundels of Dur- 
ward, Lord Tyrrell’s roundels of St. George 
(argent, a cross gules) and France (azure, a 
fleur de lis gold), Heathcote’s green roundels 
charged with a gold cross and the silver 
roundels with a red cross which were granted 
to J. R. Planché, the herald and playwright, 
in 1854 when he was Rouge Croix 
Pursuivant. 

A seal used by Philip Courtenay in 1263, 
during the lifetime of his father Baldwin, 
Emperor of Constantinople, has been 
advanced as a very early example of a 
charged or particoloured roundel. This is 
blazoned by Demay (Sceaux de la Flandre 
no. 48) as a cross between 4 bezants each 
charged with a cross. Excusable though 
that reading is it is in fact mistaken. The 
shield is that of the Crusading Empire of 
Constantinople which is given in many 
medieval armorials as: Gules powdered 
with golden crosslets, a cross between four 
annulets also gold. The shield is regularly 
drawn with 5 crosslets in each canton, one 
being inside the annulet. 

In medieval England particoloured roun- 
dels are very rare. A search of the painted 
and tricked rolls might reveal other ex- 
amples, but so far I have only come across 
six which can certainly be dated before 1500. 
The earliest is the coat of Creswell. John 
Creswell was one of Sir Richard Scrope’s 
witnesses in the long controversy with Sir 
Robert Grosvenor, 1385-90, and John’s arms, 
Gules, three silver roundels each with a red 
squirrel, are in William Jenyns’ Ordinary 
which was compiled a few years earlier. 
Caraunt’s three chevronny roundels, blue 
and red on silver, were in use by 1440,° and 
within the next decade or so Bevile’s sable 
roundels are crossed with a silver bend® and 
Yeo’s silver roundels are marked with a red 


*Seal of William Carent among the muniments 
of the Bubwith Almshouses at Wells; Bradfer- 
Lawrence roll IV; Military roll c. 1480. 

* Randle Holme’s Book fo. 28. 
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cross.’° About the same time ermine roun- 
dels appear in the coat of Faathe," and their 
converse, black roundels ermined argent, in 
that of Thornberry.12 Two other coats 
should probably be counted as medieval, 
namely that of Lees Priory, Azure, three 
roundels argent each charged with as many 
wavy piles gules meeting in base, and that 
of Dockwra, Sable, three silver roundels 
each charged with a red pale. 


H. STANFORD LONDON. 


*° Collingborne’s Book, part I, no. 135. 

 Tbid., part II, no. 359: ‘* Faathe berethe silver 
a sauter engrailed sabulle on the sauter ix round- 
lettes ermyn ”’. 

*? Randle Holme’s Book fo. 37. 


(To be continued) 


MARLOWE AND THE PROPHETIC 
DOOMS 
Part I 


[N his recent book, Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
Dated, Dr. Leslie Hotson has reminded 
us that the year 1588 was “the Great 
Woonderfull and Fatall yeare” when 
according to the “ most notorious prophesie ” 
of 1475, the world expected the day of doom. 
As the year approached, Dr. Hotson says, 
*“* Ministers were preaching repentance before 
Judgment.” In 1587 and 1588 were first 
acted Marlowe’s two Tamburlaine plays, and 
the title-page of the first edition significantly 
directed attention to the fact that Tambur- 
laine was termed the Scourge of God.' 

Two critics have, in their studies of 
Tamburlaine, given prominence to Tambur- 
laine’s claim to be the Scourge of God, and 
have recognised that the concept of the 
Scourge is based on the Prophetic Books of 
the Bible. Dr. Paul H. Kocher regards the 
“Christian colouring ” which Marlowe gives 
to the concept as merely a dramatic device 
to win sympathy for his hero, and entirely 
inconsistent with the main anti-Christian 
philosophy of the play;? the God whom 
Tamburlaine, speaking for Marlowe, serves 
is not the Christian God but a God of 
Force, characterised by “desire for power, 
unchecked by morality.”* Dr. Kocher con- 
siders that, for Marlowe, Tamburlaine’s 
cruelty could not outweigh “ the sheer mag- 
nificence of the man,” and that in such 


* Leslie Hotson: op. cit., pp. 12-14, 58. 

? Paul H. Kocher: Christopher Marlowe, p. 79 
footnote. 

* Tbid., p. 71. 
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episodes as the massacre at Damascus and 
the torture of Bajazeth “ abhorrence, pity 
and moral revulsion are intended to be feit 
by the audience, but only as undercurrents 
which, in a sense, really accentuate by con- 
trast the dominant reactions of devotion and 
awe.”* This view is not far removed from 
that of Dr. F. S. Boas, who says that “ even 
the brutalities to Bajazeth and the massacre 
at Damascus could do no more than blur 
the resplendent picture of a world-conqueror 
whose ambition was in essence the divine 
intoxication of the spirit and the senses 
which is the creative fount of all the arts,” 
Nor is it far removed from the view of 
Professor Ellis-Fermor that Tamburlaine’s 
ruthlessness is only due to “ his undeviating 
pursuit of a vision,’ and that ‘“ Marlowe 
cheats us into thinking ” that even the waste 
and destruction “has a strange, perverse 
beauty of its own.”® Dr. Roy W. Batten- 
house, on the other hand, regards Tambur- 
laine, whom he refuses to identify with 
Marlowe, as a man of “ fiendish mind” and 
“bloody cruelty of heart,”* one of those 
“ great wrong-doers commissioned by God” 
to scourge men for their sins but destined in 
their turn to be destroyed by God.° The play 
is, according to him, “a mighty warning 
against ambition,”*® “‘a moralized history 
after the pattern of the Mirror for Magis- 
trates,”'* and its underlying ideas are entirely 
in line with orthodox Elizabethan moral 
philosophy. Such widely varying interpreta- 
tions appear to be due to the startling 
incongruities between “flashes of dazzling 
splendour” and “ murky and ensanguined 
episodes ”!?, which form so marked, and 
puzzling, a feature of the play. It seems 
possible that a fuller consideration of the 
influence on the play of the prophetic books 
of the Bible and of the Book of Revelation, 
which, of course, draws its symbolism 
mainly from them, may throw light on these 
incongruities and so on the play’s underlying 
significance. 

The fullest statement of Tamburlaine’s 


‘Tbid., pp. 183-184. 

°F. §. Boas: Christopher Marlowe, p. 99. 

* Tamburlaine the Great, ed. U. M. Ellis-Fermor, 
Introduction p. 49. 

‘on W. Battenhouse: Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, 
p. ; 

* Ibid., p. 250. 

* Ibid., pp. 108-113. 

* Ibid., p. 244. 

" Ibid., p. 16. 

*F. S. Boas: op. cit. p. 100. 
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claim to be the Scourge of God is given in 
the following lines: 
But since I exercise a greater name, 
The scourge of God and terror of the world, 
I must apply myself to fit those terms, 
In war, in blood, in death, in cruelty, 
And plague such peasants as resist in me 
The power of heaven’s eternal majesty.’ 
The incongruity is clearly seen here; 
“heaven’s eternal majesty” is to be dis- 
played “In war, in blood, in death, in 
cruelty.” In a previous note’* we have 
pointed out the reference to Romans xiii. in 
the phrase, “resist . . . the power”: 
whosoever therefore resisteth the power 
resisteth the ordinance of God: ... 
Wilt thou then not be afraid of the power? 
... for he is the minister of God, a 
revenger to execute wrath upon him that 
doth evil. (Rom. xiii. 2-4.) 
It is appropriate therefore that Tamburlaine 
should proclaim himself the scourge of 
a God, full of revenging wrath, 
From whom the thunder and the lightning 
breaks."* 
This description is, of course, based on the 
Biblical imagery of the God of Judgment, as 
seen, for example, in Psalm xviii. and 
throughout the Prophetic Dooms: 
The earth trembled and quaked: the very 
foundations also of the hills shook, and 
were removed, because he was wroth. 
There went a smoke out of his presence: 
and a consuming fire out of his mouth, 
so that coals were kindled at it... . The 
Lord also thundered out of heaven, and 
the Highest gave his thunder: hailstones 
and coals of fire. He sent out his arrows, 
and scattered them: he cast forth light- 
nings and destroyed them. (Ps. xviii. 7-14.) 
Similar imagery is used in the description of 
Tamburlaine himself. Tamburlaine claims 
that his army will be 
so great an host 
As = their weight shall make the mountains 
uake’*® 
Our quivering lances shaking in the air 
And bullets like Jove’s dreadful thunderbolts 
Enrolled in flames and fiery smouldering mists 
Shall threat the gods more than Cyclopian wars.’” 
Tamburlaine’s son says of his “lazy 
brother,” Calyphas, 
For if my father miss him from the field, 
Wrath, kindled in the furnace of his breast, 
“II Tam. IV, i.,153-158. 
‘ Marlowe and the Homilies: N. and Q., cxcv., 
*II Tam. V, i., 182-183. 
“I Tam. I, ii., 48-49. 
" Ibid., II, iii., 18-21. 
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Will send a deadly lightning to his |i. 
Calyphas’s] heart.’* 
His enemies say that Tamburlaine 
sways a mighty host, 
And with the thunder of his martial tools 
Makes earthquakes in the hearts of men and 
heaven ;** 
they will defy him even though 
a shower of wounding thunderbolts 

Should break out of the bowels of the clouds, 

And fall as thick as hail upon our heads.” 
These last passages recall the description of 
the Day of the Lord as pictured in the Book 
of Revelation: 

And there were voices, and thunders, and 

lightnings; and there was a great earth- 

quake, such as was not since men were 
upon the earth, so mighty an earthquake, 
and so great. . . . And there fell upon 
men a great hail out of heaven, every stone 

about the weight of a talent. (Rev. xvi. 

18, 21.) 

Some of Tamburlaine’s most spectacular 
speeches are clearly influenced by the mag- 
nificent imagery of the prophetic visions of 
Judgment, where the coming of the Day of 
the Lord is always described as a day when 
the splendour of the heavens is ominous 
with signs and wonders, the moon is turned 
to blood and stars fall to earth, the heavens 
and the earth are shaken with thunder, light- 
ning and earthquake, as the “God full of 
revenging wrath” pours down death and 
destruction upon men by storm and tempest, 
fire and sword. This influence is seen, for 
example, in the remarkable speech with 
which Tamburlaine mounts to his throne 
upon his “footstool” Bajazeth, and as 
Dr. F. S. Boas says, “ emblazons himself in 
celestial imagery ”;?* 

Now clear the triple — of the air, 

And let the majesty of heaven behold 

Their scourge and terror tread on emperors. 

Smile, stars that reign’d at my nativity, 

a dim the brightness of their neighbouring 

amps; 

Disdain to borrow light of Cynthia, 

For I, the chiefest lamp of all the earth, 

First rising in the east with mild aspect, 

But fixed now in the meridian line, 

Will send up fire to your turning spheres, 

And cause the sun to borrow light of you... . 

As when a fiery exhalation, 

Wrapt in the bowels of a freezing cloud, 

Fighting for passage, makes the welkin crack, 

And casts a flash of lightning to the earth. . . . 

So shall our swords, our lances, and our shot 

Fill all the air with fiery meteors; 


* II Tam. IV, i., 8-10. 

** Ibid., Il, ii., 6-8. 

* Ibid., Ul, ii., 13-15. 

F. S. Boas: op. cit., p. 84. 
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Then, when the sky shall wax as red as blood, 

It shall be said I made it red myself, 

To make me think of naught but blood and war.” 
It is worth noting that in this speech also 
Tamburlaine’s claim to be “ the scourge of 
God and terror of the world” carries with 
it the implication that the “majesty of 
heaven” is to be displayed in “ blood and 
war.” The first part of this “ glowing vision,” 
to quote Dr. F. S. Boas again, may be com- 
pared with such prophetic visions as the 
following: 

The sun shall be no more thy light by day; 

neither for brightness shall the moon give 

light unto thee: but the Lord shall be unto 
thee an everlasting light, and thy God thy 

glory. (Isaiah |x. 19.) 

And behold, the glory of the God of Israel 

came from the way of the east. . . and 

ie shined with his glory. (Ezek. 

xi. 2.) 

The imagery of the latter part of the speech 
may be compared especially with the famous 
description in Joel: 

And I will shew wonders in the heavens 

and in the earth, blood, and fire, and 

pillars of smoke. The sun shall be turned 
into darkness, and the moon into blood, 
before the great and the terrible day of 

the Lord come. (Joel ii: 30-31.) 

Similar apocalyptic imagery is found in 
Tamburlaine’s description of his tents as 

. . . our vermilion tents, 

Which threatened more than if the region 

Next underneath the element of fire 

Were full of comets and of blazing stars ; 

Whose flaming trains should reach down to the 

earth.” 
It is found also in the cry for vengeance of 
one of the conquered kings: 

Thy victories are grown so violent, 

That shortly heaven, filled with the meteors 

Of blood and fire thy tyrannies have made, 

Will pour down blood and fire on thy head... 

~ with our bloods revenge our bloods on 

thee.** 
These lines, which provoke Tamburlaine’s 
fullest claim to be the scourge of God, 
quoted above, appear to be based on the cry 
of the martyred saints in Revelation: 

And they cried with a loud voice saying, 

How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost 

thou not judge and avenge our blood on 

them that dwell on the earth? ... The 
first angel sounded, and there followed 
hail and fire mingled with blood, and they 

221 Tam. IV, ii., 30-55. 


*II Tam. V, 86-90. 
* Ibid., TV, i., 140-145. 


were cast upon the earth. (Rev. vi: 10; 
Viii: 7.) 
The speech in which Tamburlaine orders 


the burning of the town where Zenocrate 
died contains the same apocalyptic imagery 
combined with a picture of destruction by 
fire which recalls the vision of judgment in 
Isaiah xxxiv: 


So, burn the turrets of this cursed town, 

Flame to the highest region of the air, 

And kindle heaps of exhalations, 

That, being fiery meteors, may presage 

Death and destruction to th’ inhabitants. 

Over my zenith | a blazing star, 

That may endure till heaven be dissolv’d, 

Fed with the fresh supply of earthly dregs, 

Threatening a death and famine to this land. 

Flying dragons, lightning, fearful thunder-claps, 

a these fair plains, and make them seem as 
black 

As is the island where the Furies mask, 

Compassed with Lethe, Styx, and Phlegethon, 

Because my dear Zenocrate is dead 

This pillar, placed in memory of her, 

Where in Arabian, Hebrew, Greek, is writ, 

This town, being burnt by Tamburlaine the Great, 

Forbids the world to build it up again. 


The picture of “ divine Zenocrate ” 


will shed such influence in my camp, 
As if Bellona, goddess of the war, 
Threw naked swords and sulphur balls of fire 
Upon the heads of all our enemies. . . . 
Boys, leave to mourn: this town shall ever 
mourn, 
Being burnt to cinders for your mother’s death.” 
Isaiah’s picture of a land destroyed by fire 
in the day of the Lord’s vengeance is very 
similar in its general imagery of “ death and 
destruction ”; against a background of the 
heavens shaken by storm and _ tempest, 
thunder and lightning, the doomed land is 
seen lit by flame and enveloped in smoke, 
blackened and laid waste for ever. 
And the Lord shall . . . shew the lighting 
down of his arm, with the indignation of 
his anger, and with the flame of a devour- 
ing fire, with scattering, and tempest, and 
hailstones. . . . 
He hath utterly destroyed them, he hath 
delivered them to the slaughter. . . . And 
all the host of heaven shall be dissolved, 
and the heavens shall be rolled together as 
a scroll. . . . For it is the day of the 
Lord’s vengeance. . . . And the streams 
thereof shall be turned into pitch, and the 
dust therefore into brimstone, and the land 
thereof shall become burning pitch. It 
shall not be quenched night nor day: the 
smoke thereof shall go up for ever; from 
generation to generation it shail lie waste; 


** Tbid., Ill, ii., 1-18, 39-46. 
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none shall pass through it for ever and 

ever. And thorns shall come up in her 

palaces and brambles in the fortresses 

thereof: and it shall be an habitation of 

dragons, and a court for owls. 

(Isaiah xxx: 30; xxxiv: 2-13.) 

The speech with which the victorious 
Tamburlaine, in the final scene of Part I, 
greets “the happy father of Zenocrate,” 
whom he has just defeated, is another very 
interesting example. The scene is the grand 
finale of the first play; peace is restored, 
Zenocrate is united to her father, the be- 
trothal is formally proclaimed and Zenocrate 
is to be crowned Tamburlaine’s queen. 
Tamburlaine’s description of Zenocrate— 

She that hath calmed the fury of my sword, 

ag ere this been bathed in streams of 

001 

As vast and deep as Euphrates or Nile— 
echoes passages from the Dooms, e.g.: 

For the indignation of the Lord is upon all 

nations, and his fury upon all their armies. 

... For my sword is bathed in heaven. 

... The sword of the Lord is filled with 

blood. (Isaiah xxxiv: 2-7.) 

For this is the day of the Lord God of 

hosts . . . and the sword shall devour, 

and it shall be satiate and made drunk 

with their blood: for the Lord God of 

hosts hath a sacrifice in the north country 

by the river Euphrates. (Jer. xlvi: 10.) 
Tamburlaine then recommends himself to 
his future father-in-law in the following 
extraordinary terms: 

And here in Afric, where it seldom rains, 

Since I arriv’d with my triumphant host, 

Have swelling clouds, drawn from wide gasping 

wounds, 

Been oft resolv’d in bloody purple showers, 

A meteor that might terrify the earth, 

And make it quake with every drop it drinks; 

Millions of souls sit on the banks of Styx, 

Waiting the back return of Charon’s boat; 

Hell and Elysium swarm with ghosts of men 

That I have sent from sundry foughten fields 


To spread my fame through hell and up to 
heaven ; 


And see, my lord, a sight of strange import, 

Emperors and kings lie breathless at my feet... . 

All sights of power to grace my victory. 

And such are objects fit for Tamburlaine, 

Wherein, as in a mirror, may be seen 

His honour, that consists in shedding blood 

en men presume to manage arms with him.” 

The thought and imagery of this passage 
appear to be suggested primarily by Ezekiel’s 
prophecy of judgment, first against Israel 
and then against the oppressors of Israel, 
Gog and Magog: 


*T Tam. V, ii., 375-376, 395-416. 


Surely in that day there shall be a great 
shaking in the land of Israel. ... And 
I will plead against him with pestilence 
and with blood: and I will rain upon 
him ... an overflowing rain, and great 
hailstones, fire, and brimstone. Thus will 
I magnify myself, and sanctify myself. 
(xxxvili: 19, 22.) 
I will give unto Gog a place there of 
graves in Israel . . . and it shall stop the 
noses of the passengers. ... And seven 
months shall the house of Israel be bury- 
ing of them, that they may cleanse the 
land. Yea, all the people of the land 
shall bury them; and it shall be to them 
a renown the day that I shall be glorified, 
saith the Lord God. . . . Speak unto 
every feathered fowl, and to every beast 
of the field . . . gather yourselves on 
every side to my sacrifice . . . that ye may 
eat flesh and drink blood. ... And I 
will set my glory upon the heathen, and 
all the heathen shall see my judgment 
that I have executed. (xxxix: 11-21.) 
Here in Ezekiel we find again the earth- 
quake, rain and blood, and millions of 
slaughtered men presented as sights of 
power to grace the victory of the triumphant 
hosts of the Lord. It is very difficult not 
to see in Tamburlaine’s speech, so incon- 
gruous in its setting and received with such 
astonishing calm by his hearers, Marlowe’s 
ironical mockery of the prophetic visions of 
the God of Judgment. 


LYNETTE and EVELYN FEASEY. 
(To be continued) 


MARTEN FAMILY OF DEAN’S MILL, 
“AT THE BRIDGE,” LINDFIELD, 
SUSSEX 


(1) Richard Marten, m. Joane. 
Fines. Easter, 10 Eliz. George Goring, 
Esqre., plaintiff and Richard Marten and 
Joane his wife deforciants:—Fifth part of 
the manor of Warblesborne alias Waps- 
born and tenements in Chayley, Fletching, 
Lyndefield and Newick quitclaimed to 
plaintiff and heirs. 

(2) Stephen, of Lindfield. 
Church Markes at Lindfield, 1581. 
Stephen Marten of Lindfield—5 foote. 
Lindfield Churchwardens’ Accounts 1583, 
Dec. 25: The whole Parish hathe con- 
sented that the chefest in the name of the 
rest whose names are vnderwritten to 
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make a Lanscott for the rep’acions of the 
church. Signed (inter alios) Stephen 
Marten “at the Bridge.” 

(2) Stephen Marten. 

(3) Stephen, of Lindfield mentioned in the 
Will of John Marten of Haywards Heath 
1606. 

(3) Stephen Marten. 

(4) Anne, of Lindfield, m. Thomas Berry, 
1638. 

(5) Stephen, of Lindfield “at the Bridge” 
mentioned in the Will of John Marten, of 
Skirms Hill, 1628 
Churchwarden at Lindfield 1636. 

(5) Stephen Marten. 

(6) Stephen, of Horsted Keynes, m. Joane 
Smith, 1639, at Lindfield. 

(7) John, of Horsted Keynes. 

Rev. Giles’ Note Book: 1657. John 
Marten for mowing all my grass I payed 
him at the rate of—6d. per acre. 

Will: Lewes, A27.33.1657. 


Sisters: Anne, Joane and _ Timothy. 
Brother: Matthew Marten. 
(8) Joane. 


(9) Timothea, of Lindfield, m. Thomas Lin- 
tott, 1689, at Lindfield. 

M.I. at Lindfield: ‘—Timothea Lintott 
died 17 Jan—.” 

(10) Anne, of Chailey. 

Will: Lewes, B10.38.1683. 

Brother: Matthew Marten of Lindfield. 
Mother: Joane Marten. 

John Hamlin of Lindfield, yeoman, and 
John Dean of Lewes. 

(11) Matthew, of Deanes in Lindfield, m. 
Anne Pentecost, 1684, at St. Thomas at 
Cliffe, Lewes. 

(11) Matthew Marten. 

(12) Matthew, of Lindfield, m. Susannah. 

1705. Election for Knights of the Shire. 


Will: Deanary of South Malling, 
2.25.1708. 
Wife: Susannah. Daughters: Mary, 


Martha, Hannah, Susannah, Sarah and 
Deborah. Son: Stephen to whom “ Barn- 
lands, Wateroffs and Newden all in 
Lindfield.” 

(13) Richard, of Lindfield, “‘ at the Bridge.” 
A servant of the Public under Queen Anne, 
by G. Forrester Scott. 

Lindfield, 1709. “. . . as the overseers 
reached the incriminated ground they 


were met by Richard Marten one of the 
Churchwardens who had walked up the 
hill from the farm “at the Bridge” by 
the Midwin River.” 
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(14) Mary, m. Jacob Batchelor, died 1778, 
aged 8 years. 

(15) Susannah. 

(16) Martha. 

(17) Sarah. 

(18) Hannah. 

(19) Deborah. 

(20) Stephen, of Lindfield “at the Bridge,” 
A Paten of Silver Hall Mark for year 
1724 inscribed: “ This Plate was bought 
by Peter Short and Stephen Marten, 
Churchwardens in the year of our Lord 
1724.” Will: Deanery of South Malling, 
8.58.1757. 

Wife: Sarah. “sons sons” Matthew and 
Stephen Marten. 

M.lI.s at Lindfield: In Memory of Stephen 
Marten of this Parish yeoman “at the 
Bridge” who Died the 28th of October 
1757 in the 70th year of his Age. 

In Memory of Sarah Marten wife of 
Stephen Marten of this Parish yeoman 
who Died at Laughton 28th February 
1790, Aged 77. 

(20) Stephen Marten. 

(21) Matthew, of Laughton and West Dean, 
Miller. 

Bondsman for marriage of James Virgoe 
and Jane Kennard 1775. 

Poll 1772. For Land and house in Lind- 
field. Tenant John Marten. 

(22) Stephen. 

M.I. at Lindfield: “‘—Stephen son of 
Stephen and Sarah Marten — 1739 
Aged 6.” 

(23) Stephen, of Seaford and Newhaven. 
Yeoman, m. Jane Phillips of Lindfield 
1775. Bondsman, Matthew Marten of 
West Dean. 

Will: Lewes, A67.20.1796. 

John Allen of Lindfield. Son: Matthew. 
Sister: Sarah, wife of John Farncombe 
of Wivelsfield. 

(24) Sarah, m. John Farncombe. 

(25) Joane, m. John Allen, of Lindfield. 

(21) Matthew Marten. 

(26) Matthew, of Mill Farm, Laughton. 

Miller. 
Sussex Weekly Advertiser, 1812: A very 
valuable Farm called the Mill Farm 
situate in the parish of Laughton in the 
County of Sussex consisting of a very 
substantial Farm house with a suitable 
and convenient stable, lodges, outhouses, 
closes, yard and orchard and other usual 
and necessary avpendances and about 
132A. 2Rs. P.1 of a very rich and fertile 
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meadow and arable land all of which 
are Freehold except about 6A. which are 
Copyhold of the manor of Laughton. 
Also a Freehold lodge, barn, farmyard 
and about 31A. 1R. 3P. of rich meadow 
and arable land called the Marles in 
Laughton aforesaid. The above farms are 
now in the occupation of Mr. Matthew 
Marten under a lease which will expire 
the 5th April, 1813. 
(23) Stephen Marten. 
(27) Matthew, of Horsham. 
Will: Lewes, A69.71.1806. 
Late Aunt Farncombe wife of John Farn- 
combe of Wivelsfield. John Allen of 
Lindfield. Kinsman Matthew Marten of 
Laughton. Kinswomen Mary Marten and 
Susannah wife of Matthew Marten of 
East Hoathly. 
(28) Stephen, of Ewell, Surrey. 
(26) Matthew Marten. 

(29) Matthew, of East MHoathly and 
Laughton, yeoman, m. (aged 28) Sarah 
Morris. 

(30) Joseph, of Laughton. 

(31) John, of Horsham, Grocer, m. Anne 
Hammond 1806 at Lewes. 

(32) Mary. 

(33) 





m. Hutchinson. 
(28) Stephen Marter. 

(34) Mary, m. Stephen Marten, of Mill 
Farm, Laughton, 1801. 

(29) Matthew Marten. 

(35) Joseph, of East Hoathly, Miller, m. 
Anne Vinall, 1830, at All Saints, Lewes. 
1837. Poll for Knights of the Shire: Joseph 
Marten of East Hoathly. House and Mill 
at East Hoathly. 

(36) Matthew, of 

Susannah. 
1837. Poll for Knights of the Shire: 
Matthew Marten of East Hoathly. Free- 
hold and Copyhold Lands Penfold and 
Heasmead. 

(37) Mary. 


East MHoathly, m. 


Unplaced Items. 
John Marten, of Ardingly. 

Will: Lewes, A29.245.1717. Kinsman 
John son of Edmund Davey “all that Free- 
hold -Messuage and Tenement with the 
baekside, garden, orchard and appurtenances 
thereto belonging situate and being in Lind- 
field aforesaid now in the occupation of my 
kinsman Elisha Marten or his assigns. Also 
of seven acres of Lands called Deans with 
the appurtenances lying and being in 
Lindfield aforesaid now in the occupation 
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of my kinsman Matthew Marten or his 
assigns. And also all those closes and 
parcels of Land containing by estimation 
three and a half acres called Limepitts and 
Deadmans Croft lying and being in Lind- 
field in the occupation of John Osbond.” 
Sister Sarah wife of Edmund Davey. 
Edmund Davey the younger. John Davey 
of Southover, malster, son of Edmund 


Davey. A. E. MARTEN. 


A POLISH REFUGEE AND THE SHAH 
OF PERSIA 
(cxcv, 254, and references there given) 


THE interesting information provided by 

Mr. C. Roy HupDLESTON from the 
pages of the Penrith Observer throws some 
light on the activities of Count Henry 
Krasinski in the north of England. As I 
indicated in my original note, Krasinski was 
well acquainted with Cumberland and West- 
morland, and one suspects that his letters 
to the Penrith newspaper were part of his 
ceaseless efforts to impress his acquaintances 
with his importance and perhaps to help 
his money-making schemes. What were his 
means and who paid for his numerous pub- 
lications (for which see clxxxix. 245) is 
something of a mystery, and one wonders if 
he was a sort of Polish ‘ remittance man” 
whom his relatives preferred to keep in 
England. From his own account both his 
brothers and his sister lived in comfort in 
Poland, and although it is true that he had 
fought against the Russians one would have 
imagined that he might have settled more 
happily in a part of Poland outside the 
Russian zone. 

Some time ago I wrote to Mr. Alexander 
Pearson of Kirkby Lonsdale (the author of 
The Doings of a Country Solicitor, 1947) 
in the hope that his family may have pre- 
served some records of Krasinski. He 
replied: “Count Krasinski’s lame friend 
was my great uncle John Bagot Pearson 
who before he went to live at Augill Castle 
. . . lived at High Biggins. ... He also 
owned my old home Abbots Brow in Kirkby 
Lonsdale. .. . I remember being told many 
years ago (I think it would be by my father) 
that his uncle John had a Polish friend 
called Count Krasinski who used to stay 
with him at Augill. I have no papers or 
any information at all about him and so 
far as I know everyone who or whose 
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predecessors might have heard about him is 
now dead, and I fear I cannot help you.” 
The details of his life which Krasinski 
gives in the Penrith newspaper agree very 
well with those in my original note (which 
I gathered from a score of sources) although 
there are one or two spelling mistakes, 
which are probably purely typographical. 
Kirholn in Bataille de Kirholn should be 
Kirholm and Laskowioze is probably 
Laskowicze. Corviu should be Corvin and 
Malletska is probably Malecka. Miss C. 
of 178 Calleshill Street was Miss Cooper 
of 78 Coleshill Street, the honorary secre- 
tary of the Westminster Ragged School. The 
rumour of his death seems to have par- 
ticularly annoyed Krasinski and he harps 
on it in many of his writings. It probably 
arose quite innocently from the fact that 
Count Valerian Krasinski (concerning whom 
I wrote at some length at cxc, 123) died at 
Edinburgh on 22 December 1855, and some 
people probably mixed up the two Counts 
(after all, Mr. FyNMoRE did the same at 
cxc. 62). As there was some political and 
literary rivalry between the two Krasinskis, 
Henry seems to have thought that there was 
malignancy in the rumour and that it was 
fostered by his enemies. (It would be 
interesting to know if any of the original 
records of the Literary Association of the 
Friends of Poland still exist, as these would 
probably throw a revealing light on the 
intrigues of the London Polish émigrés of 
the early 19th century, and the activities of 
Lord Dudley Stuart and Prince Adam 
Czartoryski.) 

The first edition of Kransinski’s Private 
Anecdotes of the late and present Emperors 
of Russia, published in 1858, was dedicated 
“To the inhabitants of New Zealand, 
St. Francisco in California, and _ the 
industrious and free population of Mel- 
bourne in Australia, to whom falsely the 
news of the Author’s death was announced 
some time ago. ... 

The information in the Penrith Observer 
provides for the first time the Christian 
name of Henry’s father, but I cannot identify 
him from the known Krasinski genealogy. 
It must be remembered, however, that the 
Krasinskis were a widespread Polish family, 
and that all descendants of Albert Krasinski, 
Castellan of Sierpst, and Andreas II 
Krasinski, Castellan of Biecz, who were 
made Counts of the Holy Roman Empire 
by Kaiser Rudolf II in 1578, were entitled 
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to style themselves Counts. Henry himself 
says in his Polish Aristocracy and Titles 
(1843) that “generally speaking, the title 
of Count is nothing at all in Poland.” He 
also wrote of the Krasinskis in the same 
book that they “are all descendants of 
Corvin or Corvino, lateral son of Corvin, 
King of Hungary, which son, for political 
reasons, emigrated from Hungary to Poland, 
bought an estate called Krasne, and took 
the name of Corvin Krasinski. The estate 
Krasne is situated in Mazovia, and is still to 
this time in the same family; they are 
distantly related to the ancient King of Hun. 
gary. Another instance of a distant relation- 
ship with the crowned heads happened in 
the same family by the marriage of the 
Countess Frances Krasinski with the Prince 
of Courland, son of the King of Poland 
and Saxony, whose only daughter, Princess 
Carignan, is so closely related to the King 
of Sardinia, and other reigning families in 
Italy.” This Countess Franziska Krasinska 
to whom he refers was the daughter of 
Stanislaw Krasinski, Starosta of Nova Wies, 
and was born in 1742. What purports to 
be her Journal was published in Chicago 
in 1896 under the title The Journal of 
Countess Francoise Krasinska great grand- 
mother of Victor Emmanuel, and she writes 
as follows of her family: “I can recite the 
genealogy of the Krasinskis and the history 
of each of them as perfectly as my mor- 
ing prayer, and I think that I should have 
more difficulty in telling the names of our 
Polish Kings in chronological order than 
in telling those of my ancestors. The 
pictures of the most illustrious are in our 
hall but it would take too long to write 
about each of them. The first of whom 
we know anything was Warcislaus Korwin, 
from the old Roman family of Corvinus, 
who, in the eleventh century came from 
Hungary to Poland and was appointed 
Hetman (General) of the army of King 
Boleslaus II. Having espoused a noble lady 
of the name of Pobog, Korwin united his 
crest—a raven holding a ring—to that of 
the Pobogs—a hand holding a sabre—and 
such is still our cognizance. His grandson 
was the first to take the name Krasinski, 
that is, of Krasin, from an estate bestowed 
upon him by the King as a reward for his 
bravery; and from that time forward many 
hetmen. castellans, woivodes, bishops etc. 
made the name Krasinski famous in Polish 
history.” 
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Some doubts have been expressed as to 
the authenticity of this Journal, but Henry 
Krasinski seems to have known of it (and 
believed in its truth) as long ago as 1857 
when he says that he had translated it but 
had not published it as it had already been 
translated and published in English in the 
Dublin magazine of 1839. It would be 
interesting to know if indeed this journal 
was published in 1839. 

The Count Sigismond Krasinski about 
whom Henry writes so incoherently was 
probably Zygmunt Krasinski, the only son 
of Count Vincent Corvin Krasinski, the 
Napoleonic General. Zygmunt died in Paris 
on 23 February 1859, and as he had been 
an intimate friend of Henry and the General 
had been a schoolfellow of Henry’s father, 
Henry seems to have had expectations of 
a legacy. There seems little doubt that as 
he grew older, Henry suffered from a mild 
form of persecution mania, but this is prob- 
ably understandable in the circumstances. 
I have not yet been able to discover when 
and where he died and where he is buried. 


LAURANCE M. WULCKO. 


POPE’S READING 


R years Pope’s Belesenheit was a sub- 

ject of curiosity and active search, and 
even yet there are scholars who are 
interested. One such item, a small one, is 
traceable through notes by Pope himself 
and a comment by his _pertinacious 
antagonist, Edmund Curll. 

The thin (64-page) duodecimo Dunciad of 
18 May 1728 with few notes was greatly 
expanded by the addition of prose matter 
at front, bottom, and back, and republished 
as the 174-page large quarto Dunciad, 
Variorum of 10 April 1729. One of the 
additions was Martinus Scriblerus’s Testi- 
monies of Authors. Therein is quoted on 
page 11 a note from Mist’s Journal of 8 June 
1728, accusing Pope of libelling Addison 
after he was dead. The “libel” is the set 
of Atticus lines, best known now as a part 
of the “Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot.” Pope’s 
rebuttal (p. 12) was the comment: “But 
in verity the whole story of the libel is 
a Lye; Witness those persons of integrity, 
who several years before Mr. Addison’s 
decease, did see and approve of the said 
Verses, in no wise a libel but a friendly 
rebuke, sent privately in our author's 
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[Pope’s] own hand to Mr. Addison himself, 
and never made publick till by Curl their 
[the dunces’] own bookseller in his mis- 
cellanies, 12 mo. 1727... .” The Atticus 
lines had been printed in the second volume 
of Curll’s Miscellanea, 1727 (advertised for 
sale as early as 26 July 1726). 

The quarto Dunciad was followed a week 
later by the first octavo edition of 1729, 
and that in turn was followed a week later 
again by an octavo “surreptitious ” edition 
“printed for A. Dob,” almost surely a Curll 
piracy, both of which books reprint the 
statement about the Miscellanea. 

On 27 April 1729 Curll, pursuing 
vigorously the War of the Dunces (a phrase 
of his own coinage), published the Curliad, 
on page 5 retorting: “Now in my turn 
I do, in the antiquated Guise of Martinus 
Scriblerus, avouch, that in Verity the whole 
Story of this dignified Avouchment is a 
Lye; for Pope’s Libel upon Mr. Addison 
was first published by Mr. John Markland, 
of St. Peter's College in Cambridge, with 
an Answer thereto, in a Pamphlet, intitled 
Cythereia: Or, Poems upon Love and 
Intrigue, &c. 8vo. Printed for T. Payne 
. .. 1723... . Wherein, from p. 90 to 
p. 95, both the Libel and the Answer is to 
be seen.” 

From April on through the summer Pope 
busied himself preparing his “ Vol. II” of 
The Posthumous Works of William 
Wycherley Esq. (published 4 November), 
and gathering through his own exertions 
and the industry of friends additional notes 
for another edition of the Dunciad (pub- 
lished 24 November). He was also collecting 
avidly the pieces appearing against him. 
He owned a copy of the Curliad, which later 
came into Professor Courthope’s possession. 
How early he read it we do not know, but 
Curll’s mention of Cythereia set him in 
search of that book. He not only procured 
a copy of Cythereia but learned also what 
neither he nor Curll had learned before 
when a folio literary periodical was brought 
to his notice, The St. James’s Journal, pub- 
lished by J. Roberts. especially No. xxxiv, 
15 December 1722, that the earliest 
appearance of the famous Atticus lines was 
in the Journal. 

The preliminary leaves, probably all the 
contents, of “ The Second Edition” of the 
1729 octavo Dunciad had been printed off 
and were readv for distribution before Pope 
got his new information, and so he had 
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to have a leaf cancelled and a new leaf 
printed to alter his earlier statement to read 
““and never made publick (till after their 
own Journal, and Curl their own bookseller 
had printed the same).” A copy of this 
Second Edition is in the Cambridge 
University Library with this leaf (signature 
E2) sliced with shears from the bottom to 
the middle to indicate to. the binder that 
a substitute leaf was to be tipped in; all 
other copies I know about have the sub- 
stitute leaf pasted to a stub. 

So, on a day in the summer of 1729 
Pope read for the first time a number of 
the St. James’s Journal printed seven years 
earlier. ““ You can’t prove a negative”; but 
this negative evidence pretty well demon- 
strates that the guess of some scholars 
thirty-five and thirty years ago that one 
or four articles in the Journal had been 
contributed by Pope himself, was not a good 
guess. 

The story does not quite end there. It 
is highly likely that the person who brought 
the periodical to Pope’s notice laid before 
him a whole run of the short-lived Journal 
or a considerable run of its numbers so 
that he might see what manner of paper it 
was. If so, he would have found in 
No. xxiii (4 October 1722) a review of a 
book entitled A Philosophical Account of 
the Works of Nature, Endeavouring to set 
forth the several Gradations Remarkable in 
the Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal Parts 
of the Creation. By Richard Bradley, 
F.R.S., 1721, and the book or even the 
review itself could have been fruitful in 
engendering in the brilliant mind of Pope 
in 1729-30 the particular elaboration of the 
Chain-of-Being idea he used in the Essay 
on Man (1733-34). R. H. GriFFitH. 


THREE NOTES ON KEATS 


(1) Professor J. L. Lowes (T.L.S., 3 May, 
1934) drew attention to echoes from 
Cary’s translation of Dante’s Inferno (Cantos 
4-6) in Keats’s poems written in April 1819. 
One, and perhaps the most obvious, he 
omitted. Cary has— 


For our delight we read of Lancelot. 
How him love thrall’d. (Hell, v. 124-5.) 


Keats echoed these lines in Le Belle Dame 
sans Merci in the phrase ‘Thee hath in 
thrall, which was afterwards changed to 
‘Hath thee in thrall.’ 
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(2) Dr. H. W. Garrod (Keats, p. 56) sug- 
gests that Keats’s indolence was akin to 
Wordsworth’s ‘ wise passivity.’ (Cf. Expos- 
tulation and Reply, 24). This suggestion is 
supported by a parallel between one of 
Keats’s letters to Miss Jeffrey (9 June, 1819), 
and a passage in one of Wordsworth’s 
poems : 

You will judge of my 1819 temper when 

I tell you that the thing I have most 

enjoyed this year has been writing an ode 

to Indolence. (Letters, 1935, p. 347.) 


We for the year to come may take 
Our temper from to-day. 
(To my Sister, 31-2.) 
Wordsworth’s poem was in praise of 
indolence. 

(3) The date of the sonnet which was 
at one time thought to be Keats’s last has 
been much discussed. Colvin dates it Febru- 
ary 1819. De Selincourt suggests the late 
autumn, or 25 July. M. B. Forman points 
out a parallel to a letter to Tom of 26 June 
1818. There are several indications that the 
poem was written in July 1819. In his letter 
to Fanny Brawne;, written on the 25th, Keats 
uses two phrases that recall the sonnet— 

I have two luxuries to brood over in my 

walks, your Loveliness and the hour of 

my death. O that I could have possession 

of them both in the same minute. ... I 

will imagine you Venus to-night and pray 

... to your star like a Heathen. 

Ten days earlier he had complained of the 
trippers on the Isle of Wight— 

It is astonishing how they raven down 

scenery like children do sweetmeats. 
On 6 July, he had told his sister— 

You have never seen mountains, or | 

might tell you that the hill at Steephill 

is I think almost of as much consequence 

as Mount Rydal on Lake Winander. 
It can be seen from this that the Isle of 
Wight reminded Keats of Windermere. On 
26 June 1818, when he was visiting the Lake 
District he had written to Tom— 

There are many disfigurements to this 

Lake—not in the way of land or water. 

No; the two views we have had of it 

are of the most noble tenderness—they 

can never fade away—they make one for- 
get the divisions of life; age, youth, 
poverty and riches; and refine one’s 
sensual vision into a sort of north star 
which can never cease to be open lidded 
over the wonders of the great Power. The 
disfigurement I mean is the miasma of 
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London. I do suppose it contaminated 
with bucks and soldiers, and women of 
fashion—and hatband ignorance. (Letters, 
1935, p. 155.) 


Windermere—star—stedfast—open lidded— 
trippers, the group of associations in the 
1818 letter, would be recalled by the mention 
of Lake Winander and trippers in the sum- 
mer of 1819; and we may suppose that these, 
united with the poet’s love for Fanny 
Brawne, precipitated the sonnet. 


KENNETH Murr. 


LAMARTINE’S “ TOAST DES GALLOIS 
ET DES BRETONS ” 


(NE of the occasional pieces in the 

Recueillements poétiques is entitled 
“Toast porté dans un banquet national des 
Gallois et des Bretons, 4 Abergavenny, dans 
le pays de Galles.”’ This poem describes the 
cordial kinship of the Welsh and the Bretons 
and ends with a call for similar concord 
among all nations. Dated from Saint-Point, 
September 25, 1838, it was written at the 
request of a Breton acquaintance of 
Lamartine’s, Jacquelot de Boisrouvray, for 
the latter to read before a Welsh audience 
during his visit to Abergavenny, Monmouth- 
shire, in October. The MS. was dispatched 
to him in London on September 27th. (Cf. 
H. Guillemin, Lamartine, l'homme et I’ euvre 
(Paris, 1940), p. 45.) 

Reports in the contemporary Welsh press 
of the proceedings at Abergavenny show that 
the term “banquet national” is an in- 
adequate description. The occasion was an 
eisteddfod or competitive festival of litera- 
ture and music, held on October 10 and 11, 
1838, by the Welsh Literary Society of 
Abergavenny (Cymdeithas Cymreigyddion y 
Fenni) to celebrate its fifth anniversary. 
Foreign guests were often present at these 
annual gatherings. The 1838 eisteddfod was 
attended by a delegation of five Bretons, led 
by the celebrated collector of folk-songs, 
Hersart de la Villemarqué. Although 
lengthy accounts are given of Villemarqué’s 
recital of original verses in the Breton 
language and of speeches by other delegates, 


"As reproduced in the Table of the Cuvres 
completes (13. vols., Paris, 1836-1840), XIII, 428, 
the title contains a spelling error and a geographical 
lapse (“. . . Albergavenny, en Ecosse”); the latter 
is probably due to the reference to ‘‘harpes de 

orven”’ in line 44, and perhaps to a further con- 
fusion with Scottish place-names in Aber-. 
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including an address in French by Jacquelot 
de Boisrouvray, Lamartine’s poem is not 
mentioned in the press reports I have found: 
The Cambrian (Swansea), Oct. 20, 1838 (no. 
1813), p. 4; Y Gwladgarwr (Caerlleon), VI 
(1838), 344-348. Evidence that the verses 
were read in public as intended is provided 
however by the following extract from the 
Literary Remains of the Rev. Thomas Price, 
the Welsh historian, who was an active 
member of the Abergavenny Society : 

On Thursday, the second day of the 
meeting, Mons. L. de Jacquelot du Bois 
Rouvray rose and said: 

“T am now going to have the honour 
of reading to you some stanzas which my 
illustrious friend, Monsieur le Comte de 
la Martine, has kindly addressed to me 
on the subject of our present reunion. I 
avow that I am proud and happy that our 
first French poet has favoured us with one 
of his inspirations. Everything, celebrated 
by talent such as his, becomes matter of 
history; and in future times this song will 
be a fresh consecration of the union of 
Wales and Brittany, and our posterity will 
one day invoke it in this same assembly, 
as a title of honour. Gratitude to my 
friend, for having thrown upon our féte 
a ray of his glory! ” 

Mons. Jacquelot du Bois Rouvray, hav- 
ing read Monsieur de La Martine’s verses 
in a feeling and impressive manner, Mr. 
Price rose, and read the following transla- 
tion of them [there follows an English 
prose version of stanzas 1. 2. 8 and 9].— 
The Literary Remains of the Rev. Thomas 
Price, Carnhuanawc, with a Memoir of his 
Life, by Jane Williams (2 vols., Llan- 
dovery, 1854-55), IT, 241-242. 

G. O. REEs. 


SOME NOTES ON ‘ THE WASTE LAND’ 


JN spite of Mr. Eliot’s annotations, several 
passaves of The Waste Land remain 
obscure. It is much to be deplored that he 
has not given us more guidance to the 
sources he had in mind, but until he can be 
persuaded to do so, his readers, goaded by 
the fascination of his poetry, must do what 
they can to solve his riddles, even at the risk 
of going wildly astray. It is in that tentative 
spirit that the following observations are 
offered. 
Lines 20-21. Mr. Eliot refers us in his note 
to Ezekiel ii. 1. Possibly Ezekiel xxxvii. 1-2 
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is also in his mind: ‘Son of man, can these 
bones live? And I answered, O Lord God, 
thou knowest.’ The words ‘for you know 
only . > and the context of desolation 
suggest comparison with Ezekiel’s vision of 
the bones, and this vision is certainly alluded 
to in Ash Wednesday, section ii. 

Line 26. ‘Come in under the shadow of 
this red rock.’ Professor Cleanth Brooks 
takes this, in view of a passage in Parzival, 
to be the Holy Grail,’ but it is at least as 
likely to be an echo of Isaiah xxxii. 1-2: 
* Behold, a king shall reign in righteousness, 
and princes shall rule in judgement. And a 
man shall be as an hiding place from the 
wind, and a covert from the tempest; as 
rivers of water in a dry place, as the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land.’ The 
associative links between this and _ the 
imagery of The Waste Land are obvious, 
and the waste-land theme is reinforced when 
Isaiah goes on to give warning that, before 
the coming of the redeeming king, ‘the 
vintage shall fail, the gathering shall not 
come. ... Upon the land of my people shall 
come up thorns and briers . . . the palaces 
shall be forsaken; the multitude of the city 
shall be left; the forts and towers shall be 
dens for ever.’ It might be suggested that the 
rock became ‘red’ under the influence of 
the meaning of the name Adam (‘ red earth’), 


of Christ as ‘ the second Adam,’ and of the’ 


‘rock ’ of the Church. 

Line 43. ‘ Madame Sesostris.’ The name 
is appropriate since we learn from Herodotus 
(ii. 108) that Sesostris, the great King of 
Egypt, caused canals to be dug all over the 
land so that the people might have good 
water to drink. The Tarot—Madame 
Sesostris’ ‘wicked pack of cards ’—was, 
according to Jessie L. Weston,’ originally 
used to predict how high the life-giving 
water of the Nile would rise. That the great 
opener of the water-channels should be 
degraded to a woman fortune-teller is in 
accord with the general tenor of the poem. 

Line 49. ‘The Lady of the Rocks.’ Not 
enough attention seems to have been paid to 
the implications of this title given to the 
woman of the waste land. It appears to 
allude to the famous description by Pater of 
Da Vinci’s Mona Lisa. Certainly Pater’s 
description has many points of contact 
with The Waste Land: ‘We all know the 

*See “The Waste Land: An Analysis,” in 
T. S. Eliot: A Study of his Writings by Several 
Hands, ed. B. Rajan, 1947, p. 34. 

* From Ritual to Romance, 1920, p. 76. 
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face and hands of the figure, set in its 
marble chair (cf. lines 77-8), in that circle of 
fantastic rocks, as in some faint light under 
sea (cf. line 315). . . . The presence that rose 
thus so strangely beside the waters (cf. 
line 257), is expressive of what in the ways 
of a thousand years men have come to desire, 
Hers is the head upon which all “ the ends 
of the world are come,” and the eyelids are 


a little weary. . . . All the thoughts and 
experience of the world have etched and 
moulded there . . . the animalism of Greece 


(cf. Philomel, Actaeon and Tiresias), the lust 
of Rome (cf. Antony and Cleopatra), the 
mysticism of the middle age with its spiritual 
ambition and imaginative loves (cf. St. 
Augustine, Dante, the Grail, Tristan and 
Isolde), the return of the pagan world (cf, 
Elizabeth and Leicester), the sins of the 
Borgias. She is older than the rocks among 
which she sits; like the vampire, she has 
been dead many times and learned the 
secrets of the grave (cf. line 246; and com- 
pare ‘Et j'ai deux fois vainqueur traversé 
l’Achéron’—Gerard de Nerval, whose 
sonnet El Desdichado, from which this line 
comes, is quoted at line 429; ‘Il a vaincu 
l’Enfer "—Verlaine, Parsifal, of which the 
last line is quoted at line 202; and the risen 
Christ at Emmaus in lines 359 sqq.); and has 
been a diver in deep seas, and keeps their 
fallen day about her (cf. lines 312 sqq.); 
and trafficked for strange webs with 
Eastern merchants (cf. lines 209 sqq.); and, 
as Leda, was the mother of Helen of Troy, 
and, as Saint Anne, the mother of Mary.... 
The fancy of a perpetual life, sweeping 
together ten thousand experiences, is an old 
one; and modern philosophy has conceived 
the idea of humanity as wrought upon by, 
and summing up in itself, all modes of 
thought and life. Certainly Lady Lisa might 
stand as the embodiment of the old fancy, 
the symbol of the modern idea.’ 

By substituting ‘ The Waste Land’ for the 
words ‘ Lady Lisa’ in the last sentence, one 
makes an excellent description of the poem. 

If the phrase ‘ the Lady of the Rocks ’ was 
intended to recall the Paterian Mona Lisa, 
one can understand why the next phrase 
should be the bathetical and banal ‘ the lady 
of situations.’ 

Lines 53-5. The ‘something’ which the 
Smyrna merchant ‘ carries on his back ’ and 
which Madame Sesostris is ‘forbidden to 
see’ is interpreted by Professor Brooks’ as 


* Op. cit., p. 21. 
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‘the knowledge of the mysteries’ of Eastern 
redemptionist cults. This is probably true 
from one angle of interpretation; but there 
is also a strong association with the burden 
of sin that Bunyan’s Christian carries on his 
back. If this association is intended, it is not 
surprising that the sorceress should be ‘ for- 
bidden’ by her Master to see sin for what it 
is, just as she cannot ‘ find the Hanged Man,’ 
the redeeming God. It is interesting, by the 
way, to note that Madame Sesostris is afraid 
(line 59) like the witch of En Dor (1 Samuel 
xxviii. 9) and that Samuel, when he appears 
(ibid., 14), is covered with a mantle (cf. 


this passage. Professor Brooks writes: ‘Il am 
not sure that Leavis and Matthiessen are 
correct in inferring that the line, “ That 
corpse you buried last year in your garden,” 
refers to the attempt to bury a memory... 
the advice to ‘“‘ keep the Dog far hence,” in 
spite of the tone, is, I believe, well taken and 
serious. The passage in Webster goes as 
follows : 

O keep the wolf far hence, that’s foe to men, 

Or with his nails he’ll dig it up again. 
Why does Eliot turn the wolf into a dog? 
And why does he reverse the point of 
importance from the animal’s normal hos- 
tility to man to its friendliness? If, as some 
critics have suggested, he is merely interested 
in making a reference to Webster’s darkest 
play, why alter the line? I am inclined to 
take the Dog (the capital letter is Eliot’s) as 
Humanitarianism and the related philo- 
sophies which in their concern for man 
extirpate the supernatural—dig up the corpse 
of the buried god and thus prevent the 
rebirth of life.* Marcello, for whom the 
dirge is sung in The White Devil, has been 
murdered, and F. L. Lucas, following Dyce, 
whose edition of Webster Mr. Eliot may 
have seen, comments that the wolf is intro- 
duced into the dirge because ‘ superstition 
believed that it was murdered bodies which 
were thus dug up.” If, as Leavis and 
Matthiessen hold, the corpse is a memory, 
it is a memory of guilt—i.e. a sense of sin. 
As to the Dog, to whose importance the 
capital letter draws attention, I venture a 
somewhat bizarre suggestion. Kyd, whose 
Spanish Tragedy Mr. Eliot quotes from, was 
involved in an inquiry into a supposed school 
of ‘atheism’ of which Sir Walter Raleigh 

‘Op. cit., p. 14. 

*Works of John Webster, i. 263. 
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was regarded as the leader.‘ It was very 
generally rumoured that this ‘school’ used 
to ‘talke of the anagramme of Dog’ as 
Aubrey puts it.” If we adopt this suggestion, 
the lines from Webster were altered by Mr. 
Eliot so as to make them mean ‘Call God, 
Dog, if you will; but despise him as you may, 
you had better keep him far hence, for, as 
the friend of man, he will make you face 
your guilt so that you may recognise it and 
repent it for your soul’s good.”* The over- 
tone of the Crucifixion in ‘ nails’ is probably 
fortuitous, but is apt all the same. 

Line 118. Mr. Eliot directs us to Webster. 
The phrase he echoes comes from The 
Devil’s Law Case, Ill, ii. 162, Works, ed. 
Lucas, ii. 273. The context deserves more 
attention than it has had. Romelio is a 
merchant of Naples (cf. Ferdinand, Prince 
of Naples) and he deals in spices, just as 
Mr. Eugenides deals in currants. Mr. Eliot 
has told us that ‘the one-eyed merchant, 
seller of currants, melts into the Phoenician 
Sailor, and the latter is not wholly distinct 
from Ferdinand Prince of Naples.’ Evidently, 
Romelio, although outside the frame of the 
poem, is another avatar. At this point in the 
play he stabs the sick Contarino. By chance 
the stiletto lances the abscess that is killing 
Contarino, and so, instead of murdering him, 
Romelio cures him. The mortal wound that 
cures is a theme frequent in Mr. Eliot’s later 
work, and it is interesting to find it here. 
Contarino is to some extent a representative 
of the sick Fisher King who can be healed 
only if the Quester does the right thing with 
a lance. 

In this passage of The Waste Land the 
neurotic woman is quarrelling with her 
husband, and the phrase from Webster was 
perhaps brought to Mr. Eliot’s mind by the 
lines that occur a little before the phrase in 
The Devil’s Law Case: 

Never did wealthy man purchase the silence 

Of a terrible scolding wife at a dearer rate, 

Then I will pay for yours. 

Line 425. ‘ Shall I at least set my lands in 
order?’ The line seems to echo Isaiah 


*See Works of Thomas Kyd, ed. F. S. Boas, 
1901, pp. LXIX sqq. I believe that Mr. Eliot 
used this edition. 

’ Brief Lives . . . by John Aubrey, ed. Anthony 
Powell, 1949, p. 329. 

*In support of this interpretation it is worth 
pointing out that Dyce, in his note on the couplet 
in Webster, quotes from God’s Revenge against 
Murther an account of a murdered body being dug 
up by a wolf ‘sent thither by God as a Minister 
of his sacred justice and revenge.’ 
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XXxViii. 1: ‘Set thine house in order.’ The 
context is appropriate. Hezekiah was ‘sick 
unto death’ when Isaiah told him to set his 
house in order, for he would surely die. But 
God heard Hezekiah’s prayer and sent 
Isaiah to say, ‘I will deliver thee and this 
city....’ Before this promise of deliverance 
was made to him, Hezekiah had bewailed: 
‘ Like a crane or a swallow, so did I chatter 
(cf. line 428): I did mourn as a dove: mine 
eyes fail with looking upward (cf. line 39): 
O Lord, I am oppressed; undertake for 
me. ...’ If the allusion to the passage in 
Isaiah is valid, the line implies a threat of 
death impending, but also suggests the hope 
of a future deliverance. In The Waste Land 
it is the Fisher King who speaks, and it is 
therefore appropriate that he should set his 
waste lands rather than his house in order. 

Line 428. ‘O swallow swallow.’ From 
Tennyson’s song in The Princess, ‘O 
Swallow, Swallow, flying, flying South.’ The 
singer is a man dressed as a woman (cf. 
Tiresias) and he is invited to sing in these 
terms: 

* Know you no song of your own land,’ she said, 

‘Not such as moans about the retrospect, 

But deals with other distance and the hues 

Of promise; not a death’s-head at the wine.’ 

Then I remember’d one myself had made, 

What time I watch’d the swallow winging south 

From mine own land, part made long since, and 

ane white I sang, and maidenlike as far 

As I could ape their treble, did I sing. 

In The Waste Land ‘O swallow swallow’ 
immediately follows a quotation from Dante 
and a quotation in Latin: there is perhaps 
point in ‘no song of your own land.’ The 
Latin quotation, from the Pervigilium 
Veneris, ‘quando fiam uti chelidon,’ con- 
tinues 
ut tacere desinam. 

Perdidi Musam tacendo nec me Phoebus respicit. 
One might call this a moan about the 
retrospect. And one might regard ‘part 
made long since, and part now while I sang’ 
as a good account of The Waste Land which 
is an intimate fusion of Mr. Eliot’s own 
verses with the phrases of earlier poets. 

After the song is sung in The Princess, 
the comment is: 

‘Not for thee,’ she said, 

*‘O Bulbul, any rose of Gulistan 

Shall burst her veil: marsh-divers, rather, maid, 

Shall ‘croak thee sister... .” 

Here is another link with ‘ Perdidi Musam.’ 
The references to the rose and the exotic 
South, ‘ bright and fierce and fickle,’ provide 
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a link to the next quotation from Gérard de 
Nerval, who has, in El Desdichado, the lines: 
Dans la nuit du tombeau, toi qui m’as consol, 

Rends-moi le Pausilippe et la mer d'Italie, 

La fleur qui plaisait tant 4 mon coeur desolé, 

Et la treille ot le pampre a la rose s’allie. 
The line from the sonnet actually quoted jn 
The Waste Land, however, is ‘Le Prince 
d’Aquitaine 4 la tour abolie,’ which is pre- 
sumably chosen because it picks up the 
themes of the Chapel Perilous and the towers 
‘upside down in air.’ 

Line 431. On this line Professor Brooks 
writes: ‘The quotation from The Spanish 
Tragedy—* Why then Ile fit you. Hiero- 
nimo’s mad againe””"—is perhaps the most 
puzzling of all these quotations. It means, I 
believe, this: the protagonist’s acceptance of 
what is in reality the deepest truth will 
seem to the present world mere madness, ... 
Hieronimo in the play, like Hamlet, was 
“mad” for a purpose. The protagonist is 
conscious of the interpretation which will be 
placed on the words which follow—words 
which will seem to many apparently 
meaningless babble, but which contain the 
oldest and most permanent truth of the 
race: Datta. Dayadhvam. Damyata. (Give. 
Sympathise. Control.)’ This is, I think, one 
meaning of the line; but there is more to be 
said. In the first place, the line consists not 
of one quotation, but of two. The first part 
of the line comes from The Spanish Tragedy, 
IV, i. 69, ed. cit., p. 83, and the context is 
highly significant. Hieronimo is asked to 
provide a play or some such entertainment, 
and he replies: 

Hieronimo. Why then, ile fit you; say no more. 
When I was yong, I gaue my minde 
And plide my selfe to fruitles Poetrie ; 

Which though it profite the professor naught, 

Yet is it passing [passion 1618] pleasing to the 

world. 

Lorenzo. And how for that? 

Hier. Marrie, my good Lord, thus: 
(And yet me thinks you are too quicke with vs):— 
When in Tolledo there I studied 
It was my chance to write a Tragedie, 

See heere, my Lords.—He shewes them a booke. 

Which, long forgot, I found this other day. 

Now would your Lordships fauour me so much 

As but to grace me with your acting it— 

I meane, each one of you to play a part— 

Assure you it will prooue most passing strange, 

And wondrous plausible to that assembly. 
Balthazar. What? would you haue us plaice 2 

Tragedie? 

Hier. Why, Nero thought it no disparagement, 
And Kings and Emperours haue tane delight 
To make experience of their wits in plaies. 


* Op. cit., pp. 30-31. 
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Hieronimo goes on to tell the plot of his 
play, and it turns out to be another tragic 
example of the sexual ‘game of chess.’ 
Soliman falls in love with Perseda, the wife 
of a Knight. He tells his friend, a Bashaw, 
who then murders the Knight. Perseda 
thereupon kills Soliman and then herself; 
and the Bashaw in remorse 


Ran to a mountaine top and hung himself. 


Like Tennyson’s song, Hieronimo’s play was 
‘made long since.’ This is the last line of the 
poem proper—‘say no more.’ Mr. Eliot 
insists (see line 76) that his readers as well 
as himself, indeed as all men, high and low, 
are actors in the tragedy of the waste land. 
Hieronimo’s words about poetry, as Boas 
notes, have a bitter personal tone, and may 
be a fragment of Kyd’s autobiography. One 
might compare the passage on poetry in 
section five of East Coker. The Hanged Man 
makes his due appearance, in yet another 
guise. Finally, and oddly enough when one 
considers the number of quotations from 
foreign languages in The Waste Land, the 
parts in Hieronimo’s play are to be spoken, 
one in Latin, one in Greek, one in Italian, 
and one in French. 

The second part of the line, ‘ Hieronimo is 
mad againe,’ is the sub-title of the play on 
the title-page of the 1615 Quarto, which is 
the only title-page of The Spanish Tragedy 
that Boas reproduces. On this title-page 
(Boas, p. 1) there is an interesting woodcut. 
It shows a garden with a trellised arbour, 
and from the text of the play (II, iv. 24-5, 
45, 55; v. 47) it seems that the arbour is of 
vines and roses, in fact, ‘la treille ou le 
pampre 4 la rose s’allie’! Hanging in a 
noose from this arbour dangles the body of 
Horatio—the Hanged Man again.’® Hiero- 
nimo, bearing a sword in one hand and a 
flaring and smoking torch in the other, is 
shown in the act of discovering the body, 
and out of his mouth issue the words, * Alas 
it is my son Horatio’ (compare The Waste 
Land, lines 322 sqq.). Behind Hieronimo is 
the figure of a man with a black mask on 
his face, dragging Belimperia towards him 


“In the play, as the murderers are hanging 
Horatio, he cries, ‘What, will you murder me?’ 
Lorenzo replies, as he stabs him, * I thus, and thus: 
these are the fruits of love.’ (Ed cit., p. 30.) 
Compare Romelio and Contarino, and ‘The 
wounded surgeon plies the steel . . . The sharp 
compassion of the healer’s art’ (East Coker, iv.), 


‘Who then devised the torment? Love.’ (Little 
Gidding, iv.). 
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by the wrist and crying ‘Stop her mouth’ 
(compare the myth of Philomel and Procne, 
lines 99 sqq., 428). The masked face has one 
glaring white eye (compare the one-eyed 
Smyrna merchant, lines 52, 209). 

If all the links and cross-references dis- 
cussed in these notes are mere coincidences, 
one can only wonder at the extent to which 
chance has played straight into Mr. Eliot’s 
hands. 


Wigan. A.D. 


MORE FOR THE ‘0.E.D,’ 


[N Trollope’s ‘John Caldigate’ (1879), 

ch. 52, Curleydown invites Bagwax to 
take another glass of port. Bagwax does so, 
finishing the bottle, and continuing to talk. 
Curleydown then says: “Take a drop of 
whitewash to wind up, and then we'll join 
the ladies.” The ‘O.E.D.’ explains “ white- 
washer ”—but not “whitewash”—as “a 
final glass of white wine taken after dinner.” 


G. C. R. 


FURTHER EMENDATIONS IN ‘ THE 
TEMPEST’ (cxcv. 74, 195) 


AN anonymous writer has sent me a sheet 

of notes, apparently with the object of 
establishing ‘twilled,’ in opposition to my 
emendation ‘willowed.. He asks ‘If 
“peony” makes a participial “ peonied,” 
why should not “ twill” make “ twilled ”? ’ 
I can see no reason against it, but I have 
proved that Shakespeare did not add the affix 
and my correspondent does not adduce an 
example of its having been done by another. 
He states, ‘Whatever peonies were, we all 
know that reeds grow on the edge of water’; 
but it would be nearer the truth to say they 
grow in the water, and Iris’s line is ‘ Thy 
banks with pionied and willow'd brims,’ i.e. 
those parts of the banks that are farthest 
from the edge of the water. He quotes from 
‘Ray’s English Proverbs ’— Or else Reeds 
were called Quills,’ and ‘ our pens now made 
of such Quills, which were antiently made of 
Reeds.’ But he does not take Ray’s ideas 
seriously, for he comments, ‘ Whether TW = 
QU is another matter’, i.e. whether TWill= 
QUill. There can be no reference to reeds 
in Iris’s line, for the reason I have given 


above. HowarbD Parsons. 
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RIGIN OF THE NAME HEROY.— 

An American friend asks me to send 

the following enquiry: as regards a 

Huguenot family named “Heroy' or 
Erouard.” She says: 

“They came from the Isle de Ré near 

Rochelle, and were among early settlers 

of New Rochelle, New York, a Huguenot 

Colony. They are believed to have lived 

in England for a time after leaving France; 

and I am told that a family of Erouards 
were registered at Somerset House as 
living in England shortly before going to 

America. The first in America was named 

Pierre and his son Charles changed the 

spelling from Erouard to Heray. The 

pronunciation was anglicised to sound 
like Heeroy. A cousin who tried 
unsuccessfully to trace the family in 

France believes that Heroy was the 

original spelling and Erouard a spelling 

adopted in England. There is said to have 
been a noble family of Heroy in France, 
but they were not Huguenots.” 

It is always a pleasure to help Americans 
to trace French or English connections, so 
if any reader of N. & Q. can supplement 
the above vague information, such aid would 
be appreciated. M.B. 


HE LIFE OF JOHN BUNCLE, BY 
THOMAS AMORY. 

1. I need access to a copy of the edition 
of this book noted in the catalogue of the 
Library of Congress as “Printed for 
J. Johnson, 1763-66 ” [Card No. 22—10606; 
Classification No. PR3315 A45 L6 1763]. 
It is the first volume (1763) that interests 
me; I already have access to the second. 

2. The second volume of John Buncle 
was first published in 1766, for Johnson 
and Davenport. In all the copies I have seen, 
the original Sigs. M3 and M4 appear to 
have been cancelled by a single leaf M3 
which is numbered “ 165, 166” on the recto 
and “167, 168” on the verso. I should 
very much like to hear of a copy with the 
original Sigs. M3 and M4 in their uncan- 
celled state. 

3. I am also trying to discover when the 
second edition of Amory’s Memoirs con- 
taining the Lives of several Ladies of Great 
Britain was published. It appeared first, in 
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1 volume, 8vo., in 1755. Then, a decade 
or so later, a second edition was produced 
in 2 volumes 12mo. The precise date of 
this is not, however, clear: all the copies of 
the second edition I have so far seen are 
dated “ 1769” on the title-page of Vol. |, 
and “1766” on the title-page of Vol. 2, 
(This is noted in the Library of Congress 
Catalogue in the description of their copy, 
and it is the case—though the catalogue 
does not note the fact—with the copy in 
the British Museum.) I am fairly sure, for 
reasons there is not space to detail here, 
that these two volumes belong to the same 
edition, that they were published together 
in 1769, and that the “wrong” date of 
Vol. 2 is to be accounted for by the “9” 
of the date—which is printed in Arabic, not 
in Roman numerals—having been set up 
upside down. But whether this is so or not, 
I am anxious for any information which 
may help finally to settle the matter. 

4. Lastly, I should be very glad to 
hear from anyone possessing any informa- 
tion concerning either Amory or his work, 
other than that which I may be presumed 
to have found in the normal course of my 


research. M. A. M. Roserts. 


OYAL VETERAN BATTALION.—In 
one of the East Suffolk churches, 
Southwold, I think, but it may be Beccles, 
on the south wall of the nave is a tablet to 
the memory of Major General Robert Kelso, 
Colonel of the 1st Royal Veteran Battalion, 
who had served in the naval action off the 
Chesapeake and under Lord Rodney on 
April 9th and 12th April, 1782. What was 
the Royal Veteran Battalion? A.C.E. 


(THE LONDON RASSELAS SOCIETY.— 
Recently Professor James L. Clifford 
came across mention of a leaflet printed 
in 1810 in London, describing the organisa- 
tion and constitution of “The London 
Rasselas Society,” which had been formed 
that year. Article 16 of the Constitution 
provided that the Society dine at the Mitre 
Tavern, Fleet Street, every year on 18th 
September. The first President was James 
Biggs, who wrote the Life of Miranda. This 
is all Dr. Clifford has been able to discover 
about the society. Can any readers provide 
additional information? It would be 
interesting to know more about this fore- 
runner of the present Johnson societies. 


(The New Rambler, July, 1950.) 
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Replies 


NAMES INSCRIBED ON WINDOW 

GLASS (cxev. 304).—The following is 
an extract from my Encyclopaedia of 
London—to be re-issued next year. It refers 
to St. James’s Palace: 

“Here Charles I spent his last night 
(1649). He is said to have slept in the 
guard room, and on one of the windows 
was found scratched ‘ William Rutherford 
God Bless Ki.’ Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith 
(Daily Telegraph, 2nd Jan. 1936) says: 

‘It is not difficult to picture the 
circumstances. William Rutherford, who 
may have been in attendance on the 

King, having inscribed his name, felt 

the desire, which must have been in 

many minds at the time, to add an 
expression of his loyalty to his Master. 

We may suppose that he intended to 

write “ King Charles,” but before his 

task was completed he was interrupted, 
probably by one of the Roundhead 

Guards, and not allowed to finish his 

self-imposed task.’ 

In 1935 there was found another 
inscription scratched on glass—this time 
in the Throne Room: 

‘Thos. Smith broke his Rist and fell 
in the Garden throw this window, May 

the 30th, 1767.’ 

Here, too, is an extract from my London 
for the Literary Pilgrim (1949). It refers 
to Carlyle’s House, 24 Cheyne Row, 
Chelsea : 

‘Mrs. Carlyle’s bedroom. On the win- 
dow is scratched on the glass ‘John 
Harbet Knowles cleaned all the windows 
in this house and painted part in the 18 
year of age Mar. 7, 1794.’ Carlyle drew 
Moncure Conway’s attention to this 
inscription. Many years back a Mr. 
Knowles called at the house. He said 
that his grandfather was the tenant before 
Carlyle. Another inscription on the same 
window Carlyle is not known to have 
mentioned, and it may have been a 
spurious one, added after his death. It 
reads: 

Charming Mrs. Wright, 
Lovely Charlotte Wright, 

_ 1 wish you good night—1752. 

Exhibited is a pane of glass with verse 
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inscribed by Carlyle, taken from a room 

where he lodged in Edinburgh in 1823.” 

During restoration of the Church of 
St. Katharine Cree in 1920 there was found 
scratched upon one of the windows: 
“Thomas Jordan cleaned this window and 
damn the job I say 1815.” 

In Henry VII’s Chapel in Westminster 
Abbey scratched upon glass was found the 
following: ‘“ Wm. Miles of 30 Tufton Street, 
Westminster, repaired this window Feb. 
1797 bloed out by the wind.” 

Wo. KENT. 


I would refer your correspondent to 
“The Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries of §Newcastle-upon-Tyne” 
Volume VII, page 143. 

Reference is made therein to a pane of 
glass found in the gallery of Kelloe church, 
Co. Durham. Apparently when the gallery 
was taken down, the pane of glass was 
inserted in a room of the old Vicarage which 
was then partly used as a school. It was 
subsequently removed to the new Vicarage. 

The writing is good and and clear and 
reads as follows: 

“* Charming Mrs. Barrett Coxhoe Beauty 

Pead Ned.” 

The Mistress Barrett referred to was 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning who was born 
at Coxhoe Hall 6th March 1806. It is sug- 
gested, (1) that the inscription was the work 
of her brother Edward and, (2) that “ Pead ” 
is north country for “ one-eyed” and that 
the inscription was by “ One-eyed Ned.” 

EA 


An early seventeenth century house, Grey 
Cot, at France Lynch in Gloucestershire, 
said to have been occupied by Huguenot 
weavers, has an inscription given in Mary 
A. Rudd’s Historical Records of Bisley, 
1937, as “Est une folie, toute ma vie— 
Graham.” Yorkshire Notes and Queries, 
1888, Vol. I, p. 138, gives a long list of 
inscriptions found on glass at the King’s 
Manor House, York, dates 1786-1813, 
mostly schoolgirls’ names and sentiments; 
Sweet Mr. Orde may be given as an example 
of the latter. Benjamin Haydon and Mary 
Hyman cut their initials and the year in the 
room in which they dined at the Star at 
Richmond on 12th July, 1821, a few months 
before their marriage. When Henry Wood 
married Ellen Price on March 17th, 1836, 
one of heft brothers cut the bride’s name and 
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the date on a window of her home in Sid- 
bury, Worcester. Mary PHILLIPS. 


GIR RICHARD SHUTTLEWORTH (cxci. 

105).—Mrs. Nesta Webster’s book 
Spacious Days, \ately published, supplies a 
partial answer to my query at the above 
reference. Quoting from a MS. history of 
the Shuttleworth family, written by Philip 
Nicholas Shuttleworth (grandfather of the 
author), Mrs. Webster says (p. 20) of Sir 
Richard Shuttleworth: “It is related that 
when he and his wife (Margaret, daughter 
of John Tempest, Esq., of Old Durham) 
made their first appearance at Court, soon 
after their marriage, which must have taken 
place at an unusually early period, Charles 
the 2nd was so much struck by their almost 
ludicrously juvenile appearance when 
presented to him, and especially when he 
learnt that they were the parents of an 
Infant Child, and that the united ages of 
the three individuals did not amount (it is 
said) to thirty-five years, that he insisted on 
conferring the honour of Knighthood upon 
the Youthful Father.” 


C. Roy HUDLESTONE. 


OUNT STRASBURG, RUSSIAN 

GENERAL (cxcv. 193).—Reference is 

made to Elizabeth Strasburg in The Bull 
Calves, by Naomi Mitchison. 

It would appear that Elizabeth was born 
at Kiovioe (Kiev), Poland, in 1684; she 
married Patrick Smyth in 1723, and died 
in 1774 at Aberdeen, aged 90 years, having 
had three daughters. Patrick Smyth served 
in Flanders under the Duke of Marlborough 
in 1714. 

Professor Braun, who specialises in military 
history, has no knowledge of any officer 
bearing the name or title of ‘Count 


Strasburg. JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


HANTRY WATER-MILL, STORRING- 
TON, SUSSEX (cxcev. 303).—The 
Water-mill referred to would appear not to 
be Chantry Mill (which is in Sullington in 
the Rape of Bramber) but one or other of 
the mills farther down the stream, one 
immediately below the main road on the 
left branch and the other about a quarter 
mile below on the right branch. The history 
of these may be traced by deeds in the 
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custody of the Sussex Archaeological Trust 
as follows: Byne Place and Water-corn-mill 
in Storrington were allotted on partition to 
Henry Pelham and Robert Heath in 1709-10; 
in 1784 Lord Pelham sold them to Edward 
Boodle; again sold in 1785 and again in 
1794 this time to William Botting. In 1807 
there is a conveyance, perfected by a 
Recovery in 1808 between John Harland 
and William and Sarah Botting and in 1810 
an agreement for timber for the repair of 
Storrington water and wind mills purchased 
by Thomas Burton and John Harland and 
agreed to be let to Thomas Wilton. 


G. D. JoHNsTon, 


DICKENS: A CURIOUS IDIOM (cxcy. 

279).—I have all my life taken the 
Zephyr’s remark—‘ Why . . . the gentle. 
man is awake”—to be a reflection of 
Lysander’s exclamation in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream (IV, i. 204) when the four 
lovers are gazing at one another after their 
night of enchantment and wondering if they 
are still in their dream—‘‘ Why, then, we 
are awake!” The Zephyr, who is a man 
with some tinge of culture (“devilish 
gentlemanly fellow . . . hear him come the 
four cats in a wheelbarrow, four distinct 
cats, I pledge you my honour! ”) makes 
this remark about Mr. Pickwick naturally, 
instantly becomes aware of its association 
with the line in the play—almost a quota- 
tion—and makes his acknowledgment to 
the Bard, with a humorously consequential 
cough, calling attention to his literary 
erudition. 

The moment in the play is a well-marked 
one, and it is noticeable that Dickens puts 
the “is” in italics, giving exactly the 
emphasis that is required in the play. 


A.H. 


{I am much obliged for a better explana- 
tion than mine. Offhand it does not seem 
likely that the Zephyr, however many cats 
in a wheelbarrow he could come, would 
recall an ordinary phrase by Lysander 
(Demetrius?) with no distinction of 
language, needed to make the situation clear. 
But here comes in a feature of Dickens's 
writing noticeable, I think, elsewhere. He 
presented his characters with capabilities of 
his own which do not always seem to suit 
them.—V. R.] 
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The Library 


Se 


ADVICE-TO-A-PAINTER POEMS, 1633- 
1856, An Annotated Finding List with 
Introduction by Mary Tom Osborne and 
Foreword by Reginald Harvey Griffith. 
(The University of Texas, 1949, pp. 92.) 

ALL students of Restoration poetry will 

recall the rather numerous poems of 
that period which use the device of giving 
instructions to an imaginary painter. 

Dr. M. T. Osborne has made a special study 

of English poems where this device is 

employed, and has embodied the results in 

a pamphlet which contains an annotated 

bibliography preceded by an introductory 

essay with a foreword by Professor 

R. H. Griffith, who writes that ‘the most 

important result accruing from the investi- 

gation is that the poems thus collected and 
examined show themselves to be a fairly 
large and unified literary bloc, constituting 
one of the smaller genres in English literary 
history—like the Character, the Prologue 
and Epilogue, the Editorial, and a dozen or 
score others that remain to be studied. For 
another gain the study has illuminated like 

a spot-light, one of the smaller highways 

that Art experimentally and exploringly 

builds up, and has revealed caches of 
interesting things in nooks and crannies 
along the way.” 

Miss Osborne, in her introduction, shows 
that there are two starting points for the 
“ Advice-to-a-Painter” tradition. One was 
to be found in some Greek odes in the 
Anacreontica which inspired a_ certain 
number of English light lyrics in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The other 
and far more influential source was the 
Italian poem Prospettiva del navale trionfo 
by G. F. Busenello written to celebrate the 
Venetian naval victory over the Turks in 
1656 and taking the form of directions to the 
painter Pietro Liberi for a picture of the 
battle ordered by the Venetian Senate. An 
English translation of this poem by Thomas 
Higgins appeared in 1658 with a commen- 
datory poem by Edmund Waller. Waller, 
as Miss Osborne shows, was certainly 
influenced by Busenello’s poem when he 
composed his Instructions to a Painter 
(1665) as a compliment to the Duke of 
York who was commanding the English fleet 
in the war against the Dutch which broke 
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out in 1669. Waller’s poem was followed 
by a long line of “Instructions” and 
“ Advices to painters” which were usually, 
though not always, satiric. Most of these 
were produced before 1700 when the form 
seemed to meet the need of satirists and 
also, occasionally panegyrists, for a pictorial 
setting. The tradition survived in the 
eighteenth century, and did not wholly die 
out in the nineteenth, when it was used by 
Charles Dickens for a political squib attack- 
ing certain Royal Academicians. 

The bulk of Miss Osborne’s bibliography 
is occupied by a “ Finding List ” which con- 
tains annotated descriptions of ninety 
English Advice-to-a-Painier poems. This is 
followed by three additional lists; the first 
of “ Greek and Italian Prototypes of English 
Poems of Advice-to-a-Painter,” the second 
of “Answers to Poems of Advice of a 
Painter” and the third entitled ‘“ Poems 
Related to the Advice-to-a-Painter Genre,” 
which is simply a list of forty-eight English 
poems concerned in some way with painting 
or painters, but which, as Miss Osborne 
admits, “have been examined and found 
not to conform to the ‘ Advice-to-a-Painter 
Pattern.’” There seems no reason why the 
last list (which could have expanded almost 
indefinitely) should have been printed. 
Indeed, in spite of Professor Griffith’s 
apologia, it is doubtful whether the whole 
work is worthy of publication as a separate 
brochure. The introduction would have 
made an interesting contribution to a learned 
periodical and the Bibliography might well 
have remained in typescript in the Library 
of the University of Texas. 


FARM AND COTTAGE:INVENTORIES 
OF MID-ESSEX. 1635-1749. Edited for 
the Education and Records Committee of 
the Essex County Council by Francis W. 
Steer, F.R.Hist.S. (Essex Record Office, 
County Hall, Chelmsford. 30s.) 


DURING the past fifteen years a great 

deal of use has been made of inventories 
by social historians. The value of these 
documents for the purpose is very great, but 
the comparative inaccessibility of the docu- 
ments made scholars slow to use them before 
that date. Many individual examples had 
been printed in the Transactions of local 
archaeological and antiquarian societies, and 
there were some local printed collections 
of wills and inventories, notably the long 
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series relating to the Northern Counties 
issued by the Surtees Society. 

The majority of the documents printed in 
these periodicals related to the great and 
wealthy, though some were those of farmers 
and even of cottagers, as was shown in an 
essay in History in 1935. Neither before nor 
since that date has so complete a collection 
of farm and cottage inventories, made in a 
single district, and covering a century of 
time, as that now presented by Mr. Steer 
been issued. 

Mr. Steer’s work is particularly valuable 
because it makes the documents themselves 
available and is completed by a careful and 
detailed analysis of the information they 
provide, as well as showing exactly what 
some items were by a good set of illustra- 
tions. As he remarks, the century that ended 
in 1750 is the junction between the Renais- 
sance and Modern times. After 1750, at first 
very slowly, and then more rapidly as time 
passed, the old life of our villages changed, 
though for a hundred more years there were 
many places where the effects of technical 
progress were not felt. 

Much social history has been confined to 
this later time, and by comparison little is 
known about the way people lived during the 
century covered by this book. For those who 
are interested in the physical conditions of 
our ancestors this book is a mine of informa- 
tion. It provides a clear idea of their houses, 
far removed from the picturesque so much 
beloved of the professional “‘ country lover,” 
and it gives exactitude to our concepts of 
the furnishing of their homes by the arith- 
metical count of their possessions. 

The inventories studied provide some 
information about clothes and, of course, 
about jewellery, music and books, as well as 
the pewter, silver and other ware used for 
the table. There is indeed little about the 
life of the Mid-Essex farmer and the 
cottager during a hundred years that is not 
revealed more or less clearly by these 
documents. And each subject that they raise 
Mr. Steer has discussed with acumen and a 
fine display of background knowledge. 

Naturally, the documents are concerned 
with farm stock, implements, poultry, and the 
grain sown, harvested or growing at the time 
when the inventory was made. Out of this 
material the farming of the day and place 
can be reconstructed, but there is here a little 
indefinition that is not present in the dis- 
cussion of the other groups of subjects, but 
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Mr. Steer himself admits that the deductions. 

of farming methods that can be obtained” 
from such a series of inventories is likely to” 

be incomplete. They do, however, give an” 

indication that Essex farmers of ‘that day 

were largely concerned with growing cereal” 
crops—as indeed would be expected—and_ 

that wheat was probably grown more exten. 

sively than any of the other grains. Legumes | 
were confined to peas and beans, and it wag. 
not until 1743 that clover is mentioned,” 
Many different mixtures of the grains, and of 
grain and legume, were grown, some for 
human, some for cattle feed, and a good” 
number and variety of livestock was kept.” 
The system of farming generally followed 
does not, however, emerge from these docu- 
ments but they are full of interest and can 
be counted a definite addition to our knows 
ledge of our ancestors’ conditions of life. ¥ 


THE ENGLISH DIODATIS. By Donald 
Darian. (Rutgers University Press. $5.00) 
THE English Diodatis is a family history, 
but one which cannot claim great 
interest or value except to the specialist. The’ 
writer’s manner, tinged with something of 
pompousness and something of special 
pleading, cannot make the figures of his 
narrative more than puppets to pin facts toy 
For the Milton specialist, nevertheless, and 
for the genealogist, the book contains much 
carefully amassed material. It recounts how 
Charles Diodati’s protestant forebears escaped 
from Popish Italy to Geneva, and how h 
father Theodore eventually settled in Eng- 
land. Theodore’s life is given in detail, 
though imperfect records make some of if 
conjectural, and the interesting account 
his connection with the Harington family is 
implemented by the delightful hunt 
portrait, dated 1603, of John Harington ¢ 
the Prince of Wales as boys. A carél 
account is given of Charles Diodati’s shor 
life, of his education and intellectual p 
gress, and of his friendship with Milton a 
it appears in their letters and in other recor 
The book is completed by genealogies, note 
and a full index. 





CORRIGENDUM 


At p. 247, col. 2, 1. 6 from foot, 
Hilkish read Hilkiah. 
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